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PUBSUIT OF LITERATURE IN THE FLEET. 


STRUGGLES IN LIFE. | his room ; and he pointed to a confused muddle of 
CHAPTER VII. books which strewed the floor, and also an odd- 
BASIL AT HIS NEW OCCUPATION. looking sofa which seemed designed to answer 


UF HAVE the tools of my trade about me, you! the double purpose of a commodious seat by day 


see,” said Mr. Douglas, when his guests entered | and a couch by night: and he laid his hand on a 
| No. 160, 1855. 
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Mr. Marsden started as though he had been 
stung. 


34 





table, covered thickly with blotted paper, printers’ | 
proofs, and implements of writing. “I am better : 
off than some of our brethren in adversity,| “ Ah,I see you have, sir. Well, I was persuaded 
Mr. x | to take shares in one of them—the D. B. Mining 
“ Marsden,” said Mr. Marsden, supplying the | Company——” 
hiatus at which the other halted. | _ “ You need not tell me any more, Mr. Douglas ; 
“ Better off, Mr. Marsden, than some of our | I — to know something of that scheme. We 
brethren. I can carry on my business as well | are fellow-sufferers, I am sorry to say ; and we may 
here, perhaps, as anywhere else; I have only to as well be fellow-comforters,” added Mr. Marsden. 
fancy myself a hundred miles away. I don’t know | “ Basil shall wait on you to-morrow morning, 
that there is not an advantage here: Iam tolerably and take his first lessons in the business of life.” 














secure from visitors, and have no strong tempta- | 
tion to run away from my work.” 

“T should have thought it would be difficult, | 
however, to fix the mind on any subject, under | 
these circumstances,” sighed Mr. Marsden. 

‘* Well, sir, I found it so for the first few days: | 
but necessity is a good teacher, if a stern one; | 
and I cannot afford to be idle. Will you please, 
sir, to be seated ?” and, bundling into a heap the 
volumes which encumbered the sofa, the author 
cleared a space for his visitors. 

The room into which the Marsdens were thus 
ushered, like all the private rooms in the prison, 
was small and confined. It was tolerably clean, 
however; and though the sun was not shining 
upon it then, Basil thought it cheerful compared 
with Mr. Rooker’s, in the gallery below. The 
presence of Rosa Douglas, who stood by the win- 
dow, arranging and re-arranging a few half-faded 
flowers in a small basin, might have had some- 
thing to do with this fancy. 

“ May I ask the nature of your—your literary 
engagements, Mr. Douglas ?” said Mr. Marsden, 
hesitating for a form of expression. 

“ Undoubtedly, sir ;” and Mr. Douglas put into 
the hand of his guest a proof-sheet, the margins 
of which were crowded with curious hieroglyphics, 
which Mr. Marsden was given to understand were 
corrections for the “T won't ask you to 
look at my manuscripts,” the host added ; “ seeing 
that I must fain have them copied before m 
brain-work is table to the printer. You will 
judge from w ou have before you in print 
whether you would like your son to be thus em- 


pl ” 

"Tae. Maneten.afenalie Gin ices ond ectuneal 
it. “Quite satisfactory,” he said; “but permit 
me to express my regret that literature should 
deal so hardly with its——” 

“You must not blame literature,” rejoined the 
author, hastily. “I know it is the cant of the day, 
and has been the common cant of days long gone 
by, that literature is a starving trade, and that 
publishers fatten upon authors’ brains. You must 
not believe all that is said about this, Mr. 
Marsden ; and I for one will not ungratefully lay 
the blame where it is not due.” 

“And yet,” said Mr. Marsden, hesitatingly, 
“T find you—,” and then he stopped short. 
Mr. Douglas relieved him from his embarrass- 
ment. 

“In prison for debt, you would say, sir. Well, 
I have to thank myself for that. I was silly 
enough to fancy I had found a new cut to compe- 
tence, Mr. Marsden ; and— they that will be rich,’ 
you know, ‘ fall into temptation and a snare.’ You 
have heard of those wonderful joint-stock com- 


| manfully in the face; and Basil was walking 





panies, sir, of course P”’ 


The remainder of the day passed away rapidly. 
When night came, Mr. Marsden had taken pos- 
session of his own room, jointly with Mr. Hare. 
bell, and was striving to look his misfortunes 


through Fleet-street into the Strand, with a heart 
somewhat lighter than he would have thought it 
possible under the circumstances, had he foreseen 
those circumstances a week ago. He found Mr. 
Harebell’s little shop, where were sold gentlemen’s 
stockings and gloves, braces, and stocks, walk- 
ing-sticks and umbrellas; and there he found also 
Mrs. Harebell ready to receive him. There wasa | 
sheriff's officer in the house, and Mrs. Harebell 
feared that the stock in trade, and furniture as 
well, would have to be sold off for the benefit of 
creditors ; but she was as cheerful as could be ex- 
pected, and she had provided a nice little supper 
for her young lodger out of the scanty funds 
allowed her for housekeeping ; and she had pre- 
for him a neat bed-room at the top of the 

ouse, and a soft bed likewise, with clean sheets; 
and Basil Marsden—when he had read a psalm 
out of the Bible which Mrs. Harebell had placed 
ready for him on the dressing-table, and sobbed a 
few earnest petitions—laid his head on the pillow, 
and — soundly than he had slept the 


ight before. | 
+ was at the iron-studded door at nine | 
| 








o'clock on the following morning. It did not 
seem so formidable an affair now : he passed quietly 
through the lodge, and quickly through the 
racket-ground, which was less than it 
would be an hour or two later ; for of most of the 
inmates of the Fleet, who had, in general, no | 
motive for early rising, and who found the days | 
hanging heavily on their hands, it might have | 
been said or sung at that particular hour— y 
“ Like the door on its hi so they on their 
or their sides, onl tae choles and thet heavy || 
8. 
Hastening on, then, he found his father and Mr. || 
Harebell socially at breakfast. He joined them, 
as had been ed the night before ; and he was 
a to perceive that his father’s countenance was 
righter by many degrees than on the previous 
day, and that the room, with its miserable bits of 
furniture, (hired of a turnkey) was comfortably 
arranged. When breakfast was over—and it took 
no long time to despatch—they joined in morning 
devotions, with closed doors ; and then Basil pro- 
ceeded to the room of his temporary employer. 
Mr. Douglas had been some time up: that was 
evident from the heaps of open books by which 
he was surrounded as he sat at his table, with 
several sheets of manuscript before him—his | 
morning’s work. The room itself was a shade 
more untidy than it had been on the previous 
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afternoon, and Mr. Douglas looked jaded and 


worn. 


the manuscript with which he was furnished, he 
no longer wondered that the writer needed an 
amanuensis. Blotted and erased and interlined— 
one letter so much like another, and all so unlike 
the letters of any known alphabet in Christendom 
—Basil contemplated his task with dismay. He 
plucked up heart, however, and dashed into the 
thick of the engagement. Patience and perse- 
verance do wonders; and at the end of an hour 
he presented his employer with a fairly trans- 
cribed sheet. It was tedious, certainly; but 
Basil thought of his father and his sisters, and 
how he must now look forward to be their sup- 
ort; and this spurred on his flagging energy 
No be sure, his present engagement was not likely 
to prove very lucrative. He had some scruples, 
indeed, as to receiving any remuneration when it 
should be offered. Well, looking at it as a labour of 
charity to the unfortunate author, it might intro- 
duce him to something better. In short, Basil 
was of that happy temperament which will not 
suffer permanent depression; and before the 
morning had passed away he had almost for- 
gotten that he was inclosed within prison-walls. 

Once or twice he looked up as a light step 
passed along the gallery, as though half-expecting 
the door to open; but it did not open, and the 
day passed without a visitor. Rosa did not come 
to see her father every day, then, it seemed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Douglas proceeded with his 
work, splashing the ink in all directions, im- 
petuously turning over the leaves of one book 
after another, rising at times impatiently from 
his seat and pacing the narrow room with huge 
strides, then settling himself again to his occu- 

ation; and then breaking off from it to disburden 
himself of some comical idea which had sprung up 
in his mind, and which, as he could not commit it 
to the press, he confided to the ear of his young 
assistant. They got on capitally well together, 
lunched together on some dry biscuits washed 
down with water, and “shut up shop,” as Mr. 
Douglas termed it, just in time to prepare for 
dinner in the coffee-room. Basil was better pleased 
with his morning’s work than he had dared to 
hope; but he was glad when it was over; and, 
after spending the evening in his father’s room, 
he returned at night to his solitary lodging in the 
Strand. 

And thus two or three weeks passed away 
without much change. There were some going 
out, and some coming in; but, except that they 
dined daily at the coffee-room ordinary, the 
Marsdens saw but little of their neighbours. The 
father closely secluded himself in his room, except 
when he took an evening stroll with Basil in the 
racket-court ; and Basil was to be found any day 
between ten and three wielding his pen in the 
service of Mr. Douglas, sometimes copying, but 
oftener, and what he better liked, writing from 
dictation. The matter of remuneration had been 
satisfactorily settled by a peremptory refusal on 
the part of Mr. Douglas to receive assistance 
gratis; and thus it came to pass that Basil’s first 
earned sovereign, the proceeds of twelve days’ 
labour, was earned in a prison. 








Eo 


Basil was soon at work. When he looked into | 





More than once, during this time, Rosa Douglas 
had visited her father; and on these occasions 
Basil was courteously dismissed while she re- 
mained in conference. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EMBARRASSED LITTERATEUR AND THE STORY OF HIS 
PROVOCATIONS, 

Bast tapped one morning, at the usual time, at 
Mr. Douglas’s door. It was opened by Rosa; 
and, though she strove to conceal them, there were 
traces of tears on her cheeks, and her voice was 
slightly agitated when she informed him in a soft 
tone that in half an hour her father would be ready 
to receive him. 5: 

It was something new to see Rosa in tears; 
and, till the half-hour was expired, Basil could 
not dismiss her image from his thoughts. 

When he returned to the room Rosa was gone, 
and her father was scribbling away furiously. 
Basil perceived that it was a letter he was writing, 
andas Mr. Douglas took no notice of his presence, 
except by a brief salutation, the youth sat down 
and waited patiently for further directions. 

It aatars as though Mr. Douglas would never 
have done. Page after page was filled, and no 
sound was heard but the violent friction of pen 
and paper. An angry red spot was visible on the 
writer’s cheek, and his lips were pale and trembling, 
apparently with excitement. Tired at length of 
this silent waiting, and apprehensive, also, that 
his prenate might be causing embarrassment, 
Basi roposed to withdraw. 

a!” said Mr. Douglas, “ I-beg your pardon, 
Mr. Basil, for detaining you: I was oblivious ; but 
don’t go. There! [have done with the ungrateful 
poltroon,” he exclaimed, casting aside the unfi- 
nished sheet. ‘“ We will set to work now, if you 
please.” 

So they set to work; but it was by no means 
— to Basil that much work would be done that 

ay. 

“ Am I to write that, sir?” he asked, presently, 
with a slight twitching of the muscles of his lips, 
which would have betrayed to an observer a strong 
inclination to merriment, but which he was de- 
termined to keep down. 

“Write what, Mr. Basil ?” responded Mr. Doug- 
las, stopping in the middle of the sentence he was 
dictating to his amanuensis. 

“ Miserable self-conceited puppyism,” said Basil 
gravely. “It seems rather a novel feature, sir, in 
the natural history of lobsters. I beg pardon for 
the interraption.” 

“Oh! did I say that ? that was only an ejacula- 
tion—an aside, you understand. Yes, leave that out 
by all means: we'll start again, if you please.” 

“Ts that an aside, too, sir?” inquired Basil, again 
stopping short in his occupation, at some fresh out- 
break: of the perturbed spirit of Mr. Douglas, not 
altogether germane to the subject. 

“ Tt is of no use, I find, Basil,” said the author, 
despondingly. “I see I must give up, and write 
this down as alost day. Miserable stuff itis that 
I have been pumping out the last hour; but what 
is to be done when the machine is choked up ?” 
and he paced the room like a chafed lion in his 
d 


en. 
“Can I do anything else for you, Mr. Douglas P” 
D2 
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asked the young amanuensis, after a dreary | “ But two years had not passed away before I did 
pause. hear of him, with a witness, He had been at his 
“Nothing: and yet, if you can spare me half | old pranks, or something worse, it seemed; for I 
an hour of idleness, I won’t say, go. The truthis, had a hasty scrawl from him, to say that if I didn’t 
poor Rosa brought me an irritating letter this | stretch out a helping hand to him he should be 
morning, and I have not digested it yet. I'll tell | ruined—ruined beyond hope, sir. He did not say 
you all about it, Mr. Basil, if you will condescend | this, mind you, in so many, or just those words ; 
to listen to me. It will do me good to talk; and | but I could see that what he did write meant the 
it may do you no harm to know a bit of my ex- | same thing. He asked for a hundred pounds as 
perience: you have not much of your own at | cool as a cucumber, and by return of post too ; as 
present, you know.” | if I had nothing to do but slip my hand in my 
Basil was a good listener, and he promised due | pocket and draw it out again full of hundred pound 
attention to the forthcoming communication. bank notes. Or, perhaps, that might not be quite 
“Once upon a time, that is to say about twenty | convenient—he did think of that—and if it should 
years ago, Mr. Basil,” Mr. Douglas began, without | not be, why, he could make my acceptance for the 
further preface—“ a certain cousin of mine, a young | same amount available, and of course I would 
fellow of four or five and twenty, who had been | not object to that, for he would be sure to meet 
from his boyhood a notorious pickle—getting into | the bill when it became due. Pretty cool, wasn’t 
all manner of scrapes with a facility only equalled | it now, Mr. Basil?” 
by the forbearance and consideration with which | ‘‘ Rather,” said Basil, who saw that an answer 
he was helped out of them—came to me with a long | was expected. “ But what did  e say to it, sir?” 
face and a penitential request that I would overlook | “I don’t know what I said, but I remember 
his past follies and stand his fast and never-to-be- what I thought; and, to make short work of the 
forgotten friend, by giving him a lift, as he ex- | story, I got on the coach the next day and came up 
pressed himself, which would make a man of him. | to London to see what my precious cousin had been 
If I would but become security for him to the , doing. It was not altogether disinterestedness on 
amount of a couple of hundred pounds, or some | my part, you see; for I had a shrewd guess that 
such bagatelle—just as a mere matter of form— | my two hundred pounds was at stake: and it was 
nothing more, on his honour—he would be un- | not likely I should throw another hundred over- 
measurably obliged to me. board without knowing the reason why. : 
“TI suppose I looked grave at this,as well I} “I found him in a plight that went beyond all 
might, for to my certain knowledge cousin Valen- | his former scrapes. He had got into a perfect 
tine had run through three times as many hun- | muddle with his accounts; and, to make a long 
dreds in less than two years—nobody knew exactly | story short, Mr. Basil, I had to help him out of 
how, but gone they were, sir, like a puff of tobacco | his scrape, by going the next morning to his em- 
smoke; and he knew that I knew it. ployers and paying down the deficiency in his 

“* You don’t doubt my honour, I hope,’ said the | accounts. You may say it was the best thing I 
young gentleman, kindling up at my look of blank | could do, for my own safety as well as his. Perhaps 
astonishment at his extraordinary request. it was; but I did it, at all events. 

“*T doubt yourprudence immensely,’ I said. ‘Two | _“ When he knew this was done, Valentine over- 
hundred pounds! Who is going to lend you two | whelmed me with expressions of gratitude. He 
hundred pounds ? and what do you want with it ?? | would work the flesh off his bones, but he would 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘you don’t understand me. I am | find some way of repaying me. I should be no 
not going to borrow two hundred pounds, nor two | loser by him: no, indeed! And he would never 
hundred shillings; it is a place of trust and responsi- | forget my kindness—never. 
bility to which I have been elected—capital testi- |  ‘‘‘ I cannot afford to lose the money, certainly,’ 
monials and first-rate interest did it, cousin Doug- | I said; ‘ but how do you propose paying me P’ 
las,’ he ran on, glibly enough—‘ but I must give| “‘ Iam going to be married,’ Valentine whis- 
security for honesty, that’s all; and if you will! pered. Ifit had not been for this unfortunate oc- 
only put your name to the bond it will be the | currence, the wedding was to have come off within 
making of me. I am going to turn over a new/a month. There will be a little money, you under- 
leaf, you see, and settle down respectably. And | stand; and the old gentleman—Henrietta’s father 
you don’t suppose that I should ever be tempted | —has promised to start me in business. So, as I 





to go wrong.’ should have had to give up this situation any 
“T was not certain of this, thinking of Valentine’s | how, it does not much signify; and you may 
antecedents; but I said nothing. reckon your money as safe as if it was in the bank.’ 


“*'The salary is a good one to begin with,’ pleaded | _“‘ And the old gentleman—whoever he is—does 
Valentine, ‘and is safe to be increased ; so you see | he know what a mess you have been in?” I asked. 
I shall have no temptation.’ ** © Qh, of course,’ said he. ‘ He knows there has 

“*That’s doubtful, master Valentine,’ thought I; | been a hitch somewhere; but it isn’t necessary 
but, after all, I had a strong liking at that time | he should know all the particulars.’ 
for my poor cousin, and I had not cut my wisdom | “I thought he ought to know, and I said so. 
teeth, perhaps ; at all events, I promised what he | ‘ However, Valentine, it is no business of mine,’ I 
asked, and sert him off rejoicing. added ; ‘ you must manage your own affairs as you 

“Well, Mr. Basil, my security was reckoned good | think best ; you must give a note of hand for the 
enough, then, for two hundred pounds ; so I signed | money I have advanced for you.’ 
the bond, and the young fellow came southward— | “Cousin Valentine did not fancy doing this act 
for at that time I was. living in the north—and for | at first; it would be doubting his honour, he 
a time I neither saw nor heard of cousin Valentine. | pleaded: he thought I ought to trust to that. But 
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I was not quite so simple as, perhaps, he took me 

to be; and he gave me the note. The next day I | 
said ‘ good-bye’ to Valentine, and turned my face | 
northward again, poorer than I left it by more 

than a hundred pounds, for the expense of my | 
journey had been no trifle; and as to Val’s note | 
of hand—it was the best I could get ; but I would | 
willingly have sold it for ten pounds. | 

“Tt was not long after this that I heard of Mr. | 
Valentine’s marriage, and then that he had com- | 
menced business. And then two or three years 
passed, and I heard nothing more. One day, how- 
ever, a person called on me on business, and—— 

“* By the way,’ said Macintosh—that was his 
name—' isn’t Valentine So-and-so a relation of 

ours P” 
eae Only a cousin,’ said I; for I dreaded to hear 
of some new exploit of Val’s. ‘ Only a cousin; I 
have known nothing of him for some time.’ 

“You don’t know, then,’ Mr. Macintosh went 
on, ‘how he has been getting up in the world 
lately P ’ 

“*No,’ said I: ‘how P’ 

“* Why, he has a capital good business—doing a 
first-rate trade in ——; is quite a rising man, I 
assure you. It was his marrying where he did 
helped him on, I suppose; but, any way, he is on 
the right tack now.’ 

“*Ts he steady ?’ I asked, naturally enough. 

“Steady as London-bridge, sir,’ said Mr. Mac- 
intosh. ‘Quite altered from what I have been 
told he was in his younger days—just gone to the 
other extreme, I should say ; for, between you and 
me, he has the character of being close and stingy, 
as abstemious, too, as an anchorite; but that’s 
nothing to me: I do business with him, and he 
pays well.’ 

“* Has he any family?’ I desired to know. 

“* Not a chick, sir,’ said Macintosh ; ‘ and it is 
said—only I would not have it repeated that I said 
it—that “ the grey mare is the better horse.” ’ 

“ Well, Mr. Basil, I turned all this over in my 
mind; and as Valentine’s note of hand was lying 
in my cash-box, I thought I might as well remind 
him of its existence. I soon got a letter back, 
viz. :—Money was very scarce, trade was flat, and 
I don’t know what besides ; however, my cousin 
sent me twenty pounds, with a promise to pay off 
the debt by instalments of twenty pounds a year; 
only, as Henrietta did not know anything of the 
transaction, he wished me not to correspond about 
it. 


' 

“Very good. I didn’t correspond; and for two 
years I received the promised remittances. Then 
they stopped short; and I heard nothing more 
from Valentine for five years. Too bad this, I 
thought; but I didn’t write, as he wished me not. 
At length, Mr. Basil, circumstances altered with 
me. I changed my residence—came southward 
myself—and instead of making literature subsi- 
diary to other engagements, it became my sole 
support. I had a tolerably large family then; it 
is larger now though; and I began to feel the 
want of money. 

“T made a point, therefore, one day, of finding 
out cousin Valentine. I don’t know whether or 
not he was glad to see me: he said he was; but 
he did not seem so. At all events, my reception 





was not so very warm as to induce me afterwards 


to renew the visit. However, he invited me to 
dinner, and introduced me to his wife, who was 
nursing a great ugly brute of a dog, and treating 
it as if it were a child. Poh! it makes me sick to 
think of it! 

“TI got what I wanted, though. Valentine 
made some wry faces about it; but he took me 
into his counting-house, and paid me the balance 
of the note of hand, which I gave up; but not a 
word about interest, which, at the ordinary rate, 
would have amounted to forty pounds more, or near 
upon it. I was satisfied, however, with getting 
back the principal, and gave my cautious cousin, 
at his particular request, a receipt in full of all 
demands, to prevent future mistakes, as he said. 
And then we parted, good friends. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Douglas, breaking sud- 
denly off in his story. The summons was ad- 
dressed to an unseen individual, who had gently 
tapped at his door. The door was accordingly 
opened, and a stranger entered, at the first sight 
of whom Mr. Douglas started forward in glad 
surprise: 

“ You are engaged,” said the stranger, a middle- 
aged gentleman, grey-haired, plainly-dressed, and 
with a kindly expression of countenance—“TI will 
call again if you are.” 

“My dear sir, it is kind of you to come at all,” 
said the prisoner, grasping his friend’s offered 
hand. “ Mr. Basil, you will excuse us, I am sure; 
we shall see one another again to-morrow.” 

Basil took the hint and withdrew. He met his 
employer at the dinner-table that afternoon, and 
noticed that he was more than ordinarily cheerful. 





A NATURALIST’S STROLL DOWN THE 
GARDEN IN WINTER. 


Ir is winter, and the cold is severe. The trees 
are stripped of the foliage which had but a very 
few months ago enshrouded their anatomy. But 
a fine tree thus denuded is a noble object. How 
stately rises its skeleton form, every ramification of 
its branches and twigs standing out in bold relief 
against the clear blue sky! Nor is it less grand 
when, enshrouded by mists, it looms through the 
murky atmosphere like the ghost of its former 
self when it was “clothed with honour.” 

Let us survey the scene which met our eyes 
and gladdened our heart in balmy May and through 
leafy June and July. How changed is the aspect 
of the fields! how desolate seems the garden! 
The flowers have passed away, and the song of 
birds greets not now the ear; save that the hardy 
robin, venturing to approach our threshold, carols 
acheering strain, and the wren “ with little quill ” 
utters, while perched on the bare twig, its. high- 
toned yet musical notes. But where is the night: 
ingale—where is the black-cap—where the garden 
warbler? They have departed to other lands. 
All our songsters, however, have not left us; but 
neither the thrush nor the blackbird, nor the lark, 
the linnet, nor the goldfinch, make the air resonant 
with melody. Some birds have left us on the first 
setting in of winter—a few even before the middle 
of autumn; but some remain with us perma- 
nently. Many make our island their winter resi- 
dence, winging their way to our more open waters 
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from the icebound regions of the polar circle, 


whither they return in spring to their old breeding | 


places. 

Our winged summer guests, birds which here 
built their nests and reared their young, have left 
the scene of their past enjoyments. No human 
eye marked their departure, but the falling leaves 
were the heralds of their aérial march, and ere the 


boughs were stripped they were far on their way | 


to the sunny south. 

But wherefore did they go? How knew they 
their course in the heavens? How were they 
taught the fitting time for their leave-taking ? 
What a waste of words has been written on this 
subject. Because man reasons, plans, and executes, 
we are apt to suppose that all animals reason and 
plan and execute under motives by which the 
human will might be influenced. Hence the 


j 


| 


full exuberance. As the time in which they would 
naturally migrate approaches, they become very 
| restless, flutter against their prison-bars as if im. 

patient to be far away; they are highly excited ; 

they pant for freedom, and long to join the flocks 
| of their species; and, freedom being denied, they 
generally pine and die. It is not that they want 
food, but instinct says away ! 

At this season of the year a large garden 
| attracts many of our resident birds from the ad. 
| jacent fields and hedgerows. Seed-eating birds 
| often find there a subsistence which the copse or 
| the hedgerow will not afford, and to which, other 
| food becoming scarce, they are the more especially 
|allured. The broad disc of the tall. sun-flower, 
filled with a dense array or bed of oleaginous 
seeds, is continually visited. From the position 
it now occupies, bending down as if to let the 


labours of the beaver amongst quadrupeds, and of | seeds fall around the base of the stalwart stem, it 
the bee amongst insects, have been confidently ad- | might seem to be scarcely accessible to the winged 
duced as proofs of reflection and design. Nothing | race: not so, however; and highly interested 
of the kind! Reason and instinct are perfectly | have we been in watching the actions of several 
distinct. The former often misleads: the latter | species of birds determined to fill their crops with 

this luxurious diet. Of the sparrows we say 





never, or at least very seldom, and then only | 
under the deception of the senses. Thus, for ex- | 
ample, the blowfly will lay her eggs on certain 
plants exhaling a putrescent odour, and showers | 
of the aquatic boat-beetle (Wotonecta glauca) | 
have been known to descend like aérolites from the 


nothing. They — on the stem, and drop down 
to pick up a fallen seed; but they fail in their 
endeavours to attack the deflected seed-bed. Sud- 
denly, on long-pointed wings, an elegant bird 
dashes by, and gracefully perches on the rim of 








sky, rattling down upon the roofs of hothouses, | the disc: it is the greenfinch. For a moment it 
upon skylights and glazed garden frames, mis- | rests; then, clinging with its feet to the withered 
taking the glass for water. (Loudon’s Mag. of petals, it bends down, rapidly vibrating its pinions, 
Nat. Hist., Oct., 1837, p. 558.) | while it picks out seed after seed: instantly it 
With respect to our winged migratory visitants, ' changes its position, a brush of its wing suffices, 
whether summer or winter sojourners with us, a and there it is under the disc, still clinging and 
few observations may serve to explain proceedings | pecking with great assiduity. As suddenly it 
which have ever engaged attention, from the time | dashes away, and another bird takes its place—the 
of the prophet of old, who wrote, “ Yea, the stork | elegant blue titmouse, an active, agile, restless 
in heaven knoweth her appointed time, and the | species, endowed with the most surprising powers 
turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the | of clinging. It alights on the disc, and instantly 
time of their coming.”* There are powerful | sets to work, ever changing its attitude, as if in 
reasons why certain birds should migrate at de- | mere wantonness. Often it darts away, and as 
finite periods of the year. One reason is, the | often returns, and at last leaves only for some 
impossibility of obtaining food during the severer | more attractive object. Occasionally we see its 
season. Another is, that the constitution of the | relative, the great titmouse, visit the disc of the 
more delicate species is not adapted for the rigour | sun-flower. This bird also exhibits all the restless 
of a northern winter. But, although there may activity of its race. 
be these and other reasons why the bird should | Shortly another bird (we are describing from 
migrate, certain it is that the bird neither examines | personal observation) is flitting about the garden. 
them nor moots the why, the when, or the where. | This time it is the gold-crest or golden-crested 
It is actuated by an instinctive impulse; it reasons | wren. Several species of fir-trees are adjacent to 
not at all. At the appointed season, the precise | the garden, and if we were to search the branches, 
time for departure, when delay would be danger- | it is not improbable that the nest of this beautiful 
ous, it wings its way, to return, as soon as the | bird, smaller than many humming-birds, might be 
2 period comes round again, to its congenial | discovered, over-canopied by a leafy curtain. A 
reeding place. Hence every migratory bird is | pair have just visited the rose-trees of a ve- 
the temporary occupier of two homes, in one of | randah, prying. in various attitudes, into the 
which only (its own true home) it incubates and | axils of the leaves, into leaves curled up and 
rears its brood. | withered, and into the crevices of the bark of the 
But all is under the governance of intuitive im- larger stems. They are searching for the eggs of 
pulse; the bird foresees nothing, reasons upon | insects. How light their actions! how prompt 
no data, gains nothing by experience. It is im-| their movements! But their flight is peculiar ; it 
pelled, in popular language, to follow the sun ; but | is not like that of the titmouse, nor yet like that 
it makes no astronomical observations. | of the wren, to which the older naturalists erro- 
Such is the force of this instinctive impulse, | neously supposed it allied. There is a sweep in its 
that it is difficult to preserve birds in captivity, as aérial progression, although it flits only to short 
the nightingale or blackcap, which display it in distances. During the summer, this pair was 
never observed; they had then no need to emerge 
from their dense concealment ; but now scarcity of 





* Jor. viii. 7. 
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food in their old quarters induces them to forage 
abroad. 

All this time, the robin is singing on the tall 
palings, the wren on a leafless twig, and the 
hedge-sparrow, or dunnock, is hopping about on 
the garden-walk, every moment flirting its wings 
and picking up some morsel too minute for our 
eyes to discern. The rooks, from a neighbouring 
rookery, are passing over-head, winging their way 
to some distant feediug-grounds ; and as they sail 
along, they ever and anon utter their hoarse 
monotone. In their train a flock of starlings 
whirls by: they are fond of following the 
rooks, between whom and themselves there is a 
sort of friendly feeling. 

But we miss some creatures in the garden 
which but a short time since forced themselves on 
our notice. The diadem spider, celebrated for its 
geometric network of concentric circles and di- 
verging radi, is seen no more; it has perished : 
but its silken cocoons, full of eggs, may be readily 
found in the privet hedgerow. The butterfly, 
also, has passed away; but the dormant chrysalis 
is abundant, waiting the reviving breath of spring. 
Such of the bees and-wasps as have not perished 
are snugly housed in their winter quarters ; while 
the frog, the toad, and the snail are hybernating 
each in their respective places of retirement. 

But we must close. Our object is to invite the 
attention of our readers to the ever-changing 
phases exhibited by the animated creation, even 
within the narrow precincts of a garden, to excite 
habits of observation, which may be exercised 
within a very limited boundary, as well as in the 
forest, on the plain or the wilderness, or on the 
vast life-teeming ocean. 





GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
CHAPTER III. 
SIBERIA is a very terrible country; the earth is 
buried beneath ice and snow in the middle and 
northern districts. Upon this extremely level ter- 
ritory, which is about as large as Europe, scarcely 
| three millions of people live miserably, chiefly by 
| hunting and fishing. For the better elucidation of 
our narrative, it will be necessary to say a few 
words respecting the creatures occupying this de- 
solate region. We begin with man, the noblest 
of earth’s inhabitants. The natives are at the low- 
est grade of cultivation : they are mostly fishermen 
and hunters. Civilisation gradually advances 
southwards, in the milder regions of the steppes, 
among the hordes inhabiting Romadia, where 
they make use of domestic animals, and especially 
horses. Siberia is richest in those animals 
which have valuable furs. The sable is well known 
on account of its very costly fur, and is naturally 
much sought after; the kindred ermine, too—a 
small animal of the weasel tribe—is equally prized. 
The furrier forms the most beautiful and princely 
fur from its white fleece, placing the black tail 
points in rows upon it. After these animals seve- 
ral others follow ; namely, the beaver, the wolf, the 
fox, the squirrel (grey-skin, as he is there called, 
from the colour of his fur), the bear, the elk, the 
reindeer, ete. All these animals furnish skins, and 

















are considered as proper for the chase. Hares, 
reindeer, and other wild animals, feed also in the 
| woods, and are eagerly pursued by men as well as 
| by beasts of prey. The bird race is tolerably 
numerous: it consists of geese, ducks, swans, a 
| multitude of moor-fowl of all kinds, heath-cocks, 
| mountain-cocks, even partridges and other species 
| of wood birds, muskins, woodpeckers, and king- 
fishers. But they are little known, and no one 
troubles himself about them. They are left to the 
birds of prey—eagles, vultures, falcons, and owls. 
The rivers and seas swarm with fish, of which 
there are several large and excellent sorts. Rep- 
tiles are scarce, only toads and worms being found. 
As the ground is frozen to the depth of six feet, 
the short though ardent summer cannot altogether 
thaw it, and the want of heat prevents the gene- 
ration and growth of these creatures. Musquitos, 
however, swarm in the woods during summer, and 
torment man and beast. 

So cold a country produces only those plants 
which are insensitive to its rude climate. Siberia 
is the land of sharp-leaved trees, mosses, and 
lichens. Immense pine and fir-trees overshadow 
the earth. Here and there a puny lime and maple 
appear. The stunted oaks are the most leafy trees. 
The birch, too, thrives well, and is of very varied 
use to the inhabitants. The earth reposes under 
a thick damp covering of moss and lichen in sum- 
mer, affording a pleasant carpet to the foot. But 
this occasionally conceals deep clefts, formed by the 
decay and fall of large trunks, which, not being 
again filled up, occasion in the deep woods, in sum- 
mer, poisonous exhalations, not injurious to vege- 
table life, but very much so to man. 

Siberia is indeed, as we have already remarked, 
a terrible country—dead, barren, dreadful in every 
part. Man has to maintain a hard conflict with 
the formidable elements around him, in which he 
is not always victorious. Once this land must have 
been beautiful, delightfully warm and agreeable. 
Only vague tradition reaches to the age of grey 
antiquity beyond a dreadful flood, in which all liv- 
ing were destroyed. The venerable records of 
Holy Scripture tell us of that mighty flood; Sibe- 
ria is the archive which furnishes another proof 
thereof. The seasons since then must have under- 
gone considerable changes, for Siberia was a tropi- 
cal land. Buried in the earth lie the trunks of 
thousands of palm trees, while large numbers of 
elephant and rhinoceros bones are found; and 
the inhabitants carry on a profitable trade with the 
excavated ivory. Only a few score years ago ‘an 
enormous elephant was dug out of the Lena, one 
of the great rivers of Siberia. It was found 
frozen up in the ice, a proof that once such gi- 
gantic animals lived there; and its flesh was so 
well preserved by the cold that it was eagerly de- 
voured by the dogs. The skeleton of this mam- 
moth elephant is preserved at St. Petersburg, and 
its skin is stuffed. It is supposed to be much 
larger than the largest elephant now living; and 
the hair of it is a foot long. The species, it is be- 
lieved, is not now in existence. 

Russia has discovered large mines of platinum, 
silver, and gold in Siberia; these are worked by 
the exiles. There are so few men in Siberia, and 
it offers so much wealth to the emperor, that while 
among ourselves state-prisoners entail a great 
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THE EXILES REFUSE TO PROCEED FURTHER. 


charge on the government, Siberia provides the 
strongest, largest, and most remunerative prison 
in the world. But the peor exiles do not enjoy 
any of this wealth. Of what use would all the 
cold in the world be to them? A bit of iron is 
there worth more than a lump of gold. 

Our friends were transported into the interior. 
We will not tire our readers with a description of 
the great difficulties and sorrows which daily in- 
creased during the exiles’ journey. As the rivers 
were all frozen, no use could be made of transport 
by water. When the sledge could no longer pass 
the thick woods, they were supplied with snow- 
shoes, and sent forward on foot under the guidance 
of some Bashkirs and other exiles. No man, not 
even the leaders, knew which way they were going. 
They were sent on from one station to another ; 
and it soon occurred to them that they were not 


being conducted according to the governor's orders, 
but at random. 

Romanow, who was the strongest and boldest of 
the unfortunate party, first got an idea of the 


situation in which they were. Despair restores 
courage. A Bashkir with a criminal had led the 
exiles across the broad bed of a river, and wanted 
to enter the wood on the opposite side, when Ro- 
manow threw down his heavy load, and angrily 
refused to go further. The Bashkir looked at him 
with his small deep-seated eyes, and made a show 
of seizing the rantshoe which hung at his girdle. 
But Romanow suddenly rushed upon the man, and 
with one blow threw him down. The rest stood 
by, pale with terror, expecting a fearful scene; for 
the Bashkir was armed with a knife and sabre: 
but, to their surprise, the Bashkir rose from the 
ground, kneeled before Romanow, and with hands 
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crossed over his head, expressed his submission. 
The courage of the others revived. They made a 
small repast on the provisions surrendered to them, 
which they allowed their humbled leader to share, 
and then began to inspect the neighbourhood. 

The river here flowed between rocky hills, which 
were adorned with pine, fir, lime, and birch trees. 
A spring rippled into a creek ; its water was pure 
to the taste and almost warm. On the top of a 
hill the pines grew so thickly that the ground 
was nearly free from snow, and might be easily 
cleared. On the snow were traces of numerous 
animals. ° 

“What kind of a place is this?” said Roma- 
now to the Bashkir. 

“Good, good,” he stammered in Russian; then 
voluntarily offered to stay there some days, and 
make a hut with the assistance of the exiles. 

The weather was mild; a soft south wind 
melted the snow. They used axe, hoe, and shovel, 
and succeeded in cutting a way to the top of the 
hill, clearing away the trees there. They then 
dug three feet into the soft earth, fixed wooden 
posts in, set up a double wall of branches, filled it 
up with moss, put on-a roof, threw plenty of earth 
and clay over it, pressing it firmly down and leav- 
ing a vent for the smoke, and covered the whole 
with hurdles. Afterwards they made a door, ac- 
cording to ship-door fashion, of very strong birchen 
poles united together, and so fixed that it might 
be easily pushed aside by those who understood the 
contrivance. 

In forming the interior of the hut, the Bash- 
kir’s knowledge was of great use to them. He 
gave his aid zealously, and showed an unlimited 
respect for Romanow. 

After about eight days of hard labour, during 
which they were favoured with steady mild 
weather, (a rare thing at that season in Siberia,) 
the hut was finished, as well as an adjoining shed 
for the store of firewood. The Bashkir humbly 
stated that he must now return, and begged our 
friends to conduct him through the wood to the 
nearest station. This request was the more 
willingly granted, as he had been of such great 
service to them. The exiles set out with him next 
day, and reached the station about noon, where a 
great and joyful surprise awaited them. 

Three men of Russian appearance stood in a hut 
with some Tartars, who lived in the midst of a 
desert, as the last imperial inspectors appointed 
for the transports in this region of the interior. 
The exiles regarded them with astonishment. We 
have before mentioned that the imperial power 
ruled this large country; but that here it was 
sufficient to abandon the individual to his own 
management, as soon as he was conveyed to the ap- 
pointed place. Many of the orders were so oblite- 
rated on the way, that they were often executed 
almost in a contrary manner. But in one respect 
the strictest accuracy was observed, namely, in the 
tribute of furs which the condemned had to deliver 
at the end of winter. Imperial commissioners 
traversed the provinces with this object, demanded 
the tribute, taking a list of the criminals, and 
sending their reports to the general governor of 
Tobolsk, where they were placed among the public 
records. The commissioners had the strictest 
orders on no account to grant a favour, and not to 





allow any private correspondence. The punish- 
ments were awarded in St. Petersburg, and from 
thence only could a release be obtained.* 

The six exiles conversed without the least hin- 
drance from the Tartars and Bashkirs. One of 
those newly arrived, formerly a young officer, 
understood something of the language of these 
people, and succeeded in making himself under- 
stood by them. They responded more readily to 
his request to permit them to go and live with 
Golowin and his companions, as the guards would 
thereby be saved the trouble of transporting them 
further. The exiles then started on their return. 
The names of the new-comers were first inquired 
after. Stroganow was the young officer, Sajew 
was a ship carpenter, and Lomineff a pilot; the 
two last were exiles from the fleet at Riga. They 
reported that hundreds of prisoners were on the 
way, but that many had already died of sickness. 
They seemed to bear their misfortunes with mag- 
nanimity. Men of sound body and mind are 
ashamed to make useless complaints in trouble. A 
brave man tries to alleviate his sorrows as well as 
he can, and hopes for a brighter future. 

Golowin was the only one of the party who had 
left a wife and children behind. He felt the 
misery of his fate most deeply. Anxiety about 
his family gnawed at his heart. The others 
comforted him as best they might; but, alas! 
they had slender grounds jfor their encourage- 
ments. 

In returning, the six exiles had full experience 
of the Siberian climate. The south wind had 
succeeded the north-east, and the sky was covered 
with heavy clouds. Before they had got half-way 
back it began to rain and snow fearfully. The 
track was soon concealed by a thick layer of snow, 
so that they could see nothing; night speedily 
overtook them, and there being no regular way 
through the wood, the danger of not finding the 
path to the hut threatened them. Nevertheless, 
Romanow pressed forward as fast as he could 
stride, though night was coming on, and some of 
the others wished to return to the station. Ro- 
manow boldly asserted that he knew signs in the 
trees which secured them against mistake. They 
yielded, and after walking for some hours reached 
a stream which conducted them to the hut. 

The previous arrangements of the hut were now 
insufficient. They did not lack materials for 
work, and under the direction of Sajew, the ship- 
carpenter, they soon set to improving the in- 
ternal accommodations. Sajew made beds for each 
couple of the party, and gave a neater appearance 
to the bare beams, as well as additional strength, 
by a covering of bark. As a good deal of cold 
penetrated by the only door, Sajew, with the help 
of the rest, built a kind of outer chamber before 
the door ; this promised to be of great service to 
them during the severer weather, which would in- 
fallibly set in during December and January. He 
provided a double door of strong planks, which 
could be firmly closed from within, as well as 
from without, by means of a simple and ingenious 
contrivance of wood. They were so fortunate as 
to finish their work in eight days. The shed, as 
well as the hut, was covered with branches inter- 





* This description, the reader will recollect, applies to a 
state of things a century ago. 
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woven along the sides; and they now only wanted 
more firewood, that they might be supplied 
against the period of greatest cold, when the 
stormy weather would perhaps render it impossible 
for them to go out. 

The exiles now daily wandered forth with the 
sledge, amidst incessant snow-showers, bringing 
home heavy burdens of wood, so that the shed 
was nearly full. Their food consisted of the flesh 
of wild animals, which they caught in traps. They 
cooked it in their kettle. Instead of bread, they 
used meat slowly dried by the fire; while their 
drink was furnished by the neighbouring spring. 

The soldiers at the last station told them that 
they were supplied with bread and other neces- 
saries every month; but the exiles had no such 
provision. They were to live as they could : noone 
gave them anything—no one troubled himself 
about them. Sad situation! Romanow comforted 
and encouraged the despairing ones, when de- 
spondency stole over them and robbed them of 
spirit for further endurance and patience. One 
comfort was, that the wood around them was rich 
in animals and the river in fish. But on that 
very account the wide forest resounded at night 
with the frightful howling of wolves and the 
roaring of numerous bears, and they were very 
often met by single animals of this last kind as 
they were at work in the wood. Hence they 
dared not leave their hut without great axes, 
Sajew also made strong pine-wood lances, into 
which they hammered spikes, securely rivetted, 
and sharpened by means of hard stones. Thus 
they had excellent defensive weapons. 

The nights gradually grew longer, and the 
days shorter and darker. The right time for 
catching the sable, ermine, black fox, and squirrel, 
was now arrived. ‘Traps were set in every favour- 
able place, baits were fixed, and the work began. 
The six exiles traversed the woods in such a 
manner that they could be heard by each other in 
case of need. The animals caught were killed 
with clubs, so as not to injure their skins. When 
brought to the hut, the entrails were taken out 
and sunk in a hole of the river, where the ice 
was kept open, and where they immediately be- 
came food for the fish which abounded there. The 
skins of the stag, reindeer, and elk, which the 
hunters killed, were moistened with grease, and 
rubbed a long time, in the evenings, till they 
became quite flexible. Stroganow taught them 
this troublesome mode of preparation, which he 
had seen the natives practise in one of his 
garrisons. 

One day, the party started to look after the traps 


tree and had just raised his axe to defend himself 
against three wolves. ‘The exiles, having thrown 
their burden on the ground, sprang to him; but 
the wolves, howling with rage, also received ad- 
ditional aid. Yermanoff was already seized by 
four wolves, thrown down, and carried off into the 
wood. His companions pressed round the tree 
with horror, and with the resolution of despair 
fell upon the beasts, who boldly met them. As 
yet they were ignorant of Yermanofl’s fate. Sud- 
denly Golowin roused them with the piteous ex- 
clamation, “ Oh, look! poor Yermanoff!” He was 
about ten paces off ; the wolves had rent his clothes 
to pieces, torn his face, hands, and legs, and killed 
him in a horrible manner. “Take care of your- || 
self, he can no longer be defended ; hold on for our || 
rescue,” cried Stroganow. ‘The fight did not last | 


with Yermanoff’s body, and the others soon fol- | 
lowed to take their share in the prey; thus the | 
five exiles were saved. They hastily took up their | 
own animals, their axes, and fled full of terror. 

It was a melancholy return. Hitherto nothing 
had so depressed their courage as this fright- | 
ful accident. In vain they lamented their own | 
imprudence and Yermanoff’s fate; in vain they | 
reproached each other with want of courage and 
presence of mind. One place in their circie was | 
now empty; they were deprived of one faithful | 
companion. 
pressive warning of the fate which, perhaps, one | 
or other, or all, might soon experience. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“ LACON.” 

I am about to endeavour to recall some memories | 
of the author of a celebrated work—memories | 
which have lain silent and hidden for many years | 
under the weight of heavier memories—thoughts | 
and events, such as constitute that history which 
— written down of the life-experience of us 


I passed the first conscious years of infancy and 
childhood in the town where Colton, then a young 
man of high promise, remarkable for his classical 
attainments and his forcible and ready eloquence, 


held the office of a parish priest; and where, from 
a somewhat eccentric vivacity of character, not too 
much in harmony with his sacred profession, he | 
| was the subject of pretty general observation, and 
the occasional object of uncomplimentary remark, 
| for which, had he been wiser, his conduct would 
| not have furnished the pretext. It was during the 











long, for the wolves had vanished in the thicket || 


It was an irreparable loss,and anim- | 








and springs they had fixed in a distant part. The | War against the generals of Napoleon in the 
weather was extremely cold. On this occasion | Peninsula; and the pretty little manufacturing 
they were very fortunate, and were returning with | town of Tiverton had been made the depét of 
seven sables, one ermine, and five black foxes,'a number of French prisoners, of whom the 
when night overtook them while they were yet | major part were confined in a huge building ac- 
far from the hut, and the neighbouring wood began | commodated for their reception, while a round 
to resound with the dreadful howling of wolves. | number of their officers, admitted to parole, took 

Lomineff went forward, four of the others fol- | up their abode as lodgers in the dwellings of the 
lowed, and Yermanoff, who had been some time | townspeople, and imparted a lively aspect to the 
unwell with a scorbutic attack, lingered behind | place by their characteristic vivacity and gaiety, 
from fatigue. | which even the privations of captivity and exile 

Suddenly he was heard to utter a loud cry; /| could not subdue. With the French officers, Col- 
his comrades turned round instantly; when, oh | ton, who was almost the only man in the town who 
horror! Yermanoff was seen leaning against a spoke their language fluently, became an immense 
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favourite, and with one, a colonel Vincente, a man 
of fine education, who was an inmate of my fa- 
ther’s house, he formed a friendship which intimacy 
cemented, and which endured up to the demise of 
that officer some twenty years later. 

I was too young at this time to form any opinion 
of my own of the character of such a man as Col- 
ton; yet I well recollect the jocular, half-jeering 
tone with which the people of the town canvassed 
the conduct of the “ parson,” and the allusions to 
his well-known sporting propensities, which, in the 
eyes of no inconsiderable section of his congrega- 
tion, were a bar to his aeceptance and usefulness. 
He was an expert angler, and in the summer 
months was often seen on the banks of the Exe, 
indoctrinating his French friends in the art and 
mystery of wiling the speckled trouts from the 
stream. He was an adept with the gun, kept set- 
ters and retrievers of his own, and supplemented 
the tables of his acquaintance with game of his 
own shooting ; and it was rumoured, too, that the 
sports of the coekpit, which humanity had not 
then exploded, found in him an admirer and a 
patron. 

About this time Colton commenced simultane- 
ously the writing and the printing of his first pub- 
lished work—a poem, entitled “ Hypocrisy.” The 
book is now out of print, and a copy is but rarely 
to be met with. Itis an octavo volume of some 
three or four hundred pages, written in the heroic 
measure, and illustrated by voluminous notes cha- 
racterised by a rather unnecessary parade of learn- 
ing. Before the first hundred lines were composed 
he set the printer to work, and wrote the whole of 
the remainder of the volume at a desk in the 
printing-office ; where, in the course of a morning, 
he would scrawl off some seven or eight pages, 
containing, besides some hundreds of verses, a 
large amount of elucidatory notes, abounding in 
quotations from ancient or modern writers, for 
which his memory must have been his only re- 
source. The volume, when completed, if it did not 
fall dead from the press, met but a sorry reception. 
The subject was unsuited to the time: the blast of 
war was thundering in the public ear, and few had 
leisure or inclination to turn from the contempla- 
tion of the great national struggle to study the 
philosophy of a mean and pitiful vice. As a result, 
the printer was never paid; the unsold volumes 
were stowed away in a lumber room; and one of 
my childish amusements was, in conjunction with 
my playmates, to make use of them as bricks in 
building toy-houses, for the mere pleasure of 
knocking them down again. 

There were not wanting persons who insinuated 
that the author of “ Hyprocrisy” had not far to 
look for a living example of his subject. The sar- 
casm was not so well deserved or so applicable as 
they imagined. Colton had not played the hypo- 
crite: he had forborne paying that false homage 
to virtue; for he had never even assumed the so- 
briety, not to say the sanctity, of demeanour which 
should, according to their ideas, have evidenced his 
fitness for the sacred office he held. 

But about this time a remarkable change came 
over him, showing that he was above the meanness 
of hypocrisy, and had moral courage enough to re- 
nounce the wrong and pursue the right, at the in- 
stigation of impulses even no greater than those 


of his own heart and its but too transient convic- 
tions. The sudden decease of one of his sporting 
companions, who died in his presence while despe- 
rately blaspheming and imprecating curses on his 
minister, wrought so powerfully on his imagina- 
tion, that he made an immediate and solemn vow 
henceforth to devote his life to the service of his 
Maker, and to forswear and abandon for ever the 
frivolous and, in him, criminal pursuits which had 
been a scandal to his flock. Acting under the im- 
pressions which the horrors of that death-bed 
scene had stamped upon his mind, he, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, announced his new resolution from 
the pulpit, and called upon his congregation to aid 
him in carrying it out. And for several months 
he did carry it out. He was seen no more in his 
old resorts, but passed the day in visiting the poor 
and the sick of his flock, and the nights in his 
study, where his lamp was seen burning till past 
midnight. His public addresses bore testimony to 
the earnestness of his spirit, and to the success of 
his secluded labours; while his exertions among 
the townspeople, on behalf of every good and bene- 
volent work, proclaimed his altered nature and 
new-born enthusiasm. 

But, alas ! he was moved in all by impulse, and 
not by principle; and time, which works the per- 
fection of this, works as surely the decline of that : 
by degrees his new virtues relaxed in activity, and 
his old habits resumed their sway ; and before the 
first of September, when the shooting season drew 
near, the parson was again ready to join his old 
companions in the field, and actually started from 
the church-door, on the last night of August, as 
soon as he could decently throw off his gown after 
the conclusion of the service, in a dog-cart bound 
for a distant shooting-ground. This was too plain 
an indication of what was to follow to be mistaken ; 
and nobody was mistaken: the auguries of his 
unfriends were fulfilled to the letter and beyond— 
the old appetites returned with all the greater 
force from the long restraint they had snffered, and 
Cvulton won back his own character, or one still 
more objectionable, quicker than he had lost it. 

The “ Hypocrisy,” a poem, as I have observed 
before, had never paid for the expense of printing. 
Colton wanted money, and looked about for the 
means of raising it. Forth from some unknown 
abyss came, in the right nick of time, the Samp- 
ford ghost, which he cleverly made to serve his 
purpose. Sampford Peverel is a village situated 
within a few miles of Tiverton, and at this time 
it was frightened from its propriety by certain un- 
accountable rapping and thumping manifestations 
which alarmed the superstitious inhabitants, and 
filled them with the dread of the supernatural. 
The theatre of the supposed spiritual operations 





was a bed-room in a small house, and from the bed 
itself, principally, the noises, for which nobody 
| could account, proceeded. The thing was nothing 
| more than one of those hoaxes which from time to 
' time have been played off to the pecuniary profit 

of their concocters; but it excited an intense, and 
| in some quarters an awful, sensation for a time—a 
| sensation which prevailed more or less throughout 
| all the neighbouring country, and drew multitudes 
| of visitors to the village. The ignorant inhabitants 

clamoured for the clergy to come to their assistance; 
‘and, if I recollect rightly, several unsuccessful 
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attempts were made by the divines of the sur- | 
rounding parishes to exorcise the ghost, and banish 

him to his proper dominions. All such efforts | 
were fruitless, however, until Colton, who had a 
great reputation for learning, came to the rescue. | 
He it was who, by some cabalistic utterances, suc- | 
ceeded in quieting the perturbed spirit, who | 
departed at his vehement objurgations and relieved | 
the populace from his terrible presence. | 

Thee the absurd affhir ought to have ended, and | 
would have ended but for the policy of the suc- | 
cessful exorcist. Colton made a market of the 
general excitement that prevailed. He wrote a. 
pamphlet containing a detailed history of the 
ghostly performances, and couched in a style cal- 
culated to feed the morbid appetite for goblin | 
marvels and fearful mysteries. The work sold | 
furiously : edition after edition was bought up as_ 
the sheets came damp from the press; and re-— 
peated instalments of heavy profits found their 
way into the pockets of the author, who laughed 
at the gullibility which enriched him, and cast 
aside the remonstrances of his better-judging | 
friends, who grieved to see such a man pander- | 
ing toa propensity which it was his special duty 
to subdue and eradicate as far as possible. 

I left Tiverton while yet a boy, and lost sight of 
Colton for many years, and in fact never saw him 
again in his native land. His extraordinary talents, 
united with his superior personal address and tact, 
brought him into notice and insured his rise in 
the world. He quitted Devonshire about the 
period when peace was proclaimed, and ob- 
tained a benefice, much superior in value to the one 


he had enjoyed in Tiverton, in the neighbourhood 


of the metropolis. For some time, as it would 
appear, he devoted much of his leisure to literary 
pursuits, seeing that he published another poem, 
entitled “ Modern Antiquities,” and, some years 
later, his celebrated work, “ Lacon.” In addition 
to the vicarage of Kew with Petersham, he now 
held the appointment of chaplain toa distinguished 
personage ; and, had his talents been accompanied 
by the very commonest prudence, he would un- 
doubtedly have risen still higher. But by this 
time the vice of gaming had obtained the mastery 
of his mind and faculties; and he, the minister of 
God, the sworn messenger of truth, spent his mid- 
night hours in the gambling rooms of St. James’s, 
in familiar companionship with men of abandoned 
character, of whom he was, there can be little | 
doubt, the continual dupe and victim. 
A writer in a popular magazine, who occasionally | 
fell in with him at this period of his history, de- | 
scribes him as pursuing the gambler’s profession 
with dogged perseverance and eagerness—sitting 
at their conclaves to the very last minute, and ever | 
ready to risk his means, to the last coin, upon the | 
chance of the dice. After one of these senseless and 
ruinous orgies, the same writer accompanied him, by 
invitation, home to his lodgings. Colton led the 
way, conversing as he went on some abstruse phi- | 
losophical question with the energy, vivacity, and 
eloquence of a ripe scholar and finished orator. | 
After more than an hour’s walking through muddy | 
and winding ways, the gambling vicar stopped at | 
the threshold of a mean house in a squalid suburb, 
and let himself in with a latch-key. His visitor 


| almost as fast as it came. 


a small half-furnished dormitory, the floor of which, 
when the parson had struck a light, showed 
a litter of books and writing materials, which also 
covered the disordered counterpane of an unmade 
bed. Colton handed the only chair to his guest, 
and producing some biscuits and a bottle of wine, 
seated himself upon a box to partake of the sole 
refreshment which for twelve hours had passed his 
lips. But the conversation—and he monopolised 
well-nigh the whole of it himself—never paused for 
an instant, and until morning broke upon them 
the charmed visitor sat listening to the fluent wis- 
dom that issued from his lips, in a stream of com- 
bined philosophy and poetry, mingled with a vein 


| of razor-like sarcasm which had ever character- 


ised the speaker. 

It could not have been long after this that the 
atrocious murder of Weare, by Thurtell and his 
accomplices, aroused the whole kingdom to a re- 
cognition of the brutalising influence of the gam- 
bling spirit. In the midst of the agitation that 
followed, Colton suddenly disappeared from his 
usual haunts, and a hue and cry was raised on his 
account; it being concluded that he also had fallen 
a victim to the same relentless gang. This proved 
to be a false alarm: he had merely gambled away 
his means, and absconded to avoid his creditors ; 
and as he did not come back after several years 
had elapsed, a successor was appointed to the 
benefice he had so unworthily occupied. 

Some years before the breaking out of the 
French revolution of 1830 I was led, by circum- 
stances over which I had not much control, to 
take up my residence in Paris. Here I made ac- 
quaintance with several persons who knew more 
or less of Colton, who was then residing in 
that city. From a lady, the wife of a French 
litterateur, who was intimate with him, I learned 
some particulars, more curious than creditable, of 
the life he was leading. It appeared that either 
by dint of study and calculation he had reduced 
the chances of gambling to certainties, or that he 
had met with an extraordinary run: of luck, which 
had put him in possession of a fortune. At any 
rate, he had realised an immense sum at the 
gaming-table, and for some time was in a condition 
to vie in expenditure with the aristocratic circles 


_which he frequented. He now became infected 


with the picture-buying mania, and proved an 
acceptable pigeon to the Parisian dealers, who 
plucked him without mercy. His money went 
What he won at the 
public gaming-houses by his secret scheme he 
lost, it was said, at the private tables of his noble 
friends ; and, in the course of a very few years, was 
reduced to his original status. My informant told 
me, further, facts which I already knew concerning 
him, and which convinced me that he had spoken 
unreservedly with her of the events of his past 
life. It surprised me, however, to hear her declare, 
relatively to the Sampford ghost story, that it 
was her thorough conviction, from what Colton 
had let drop regarding it, that he was not only the 
historian of that abominable hoax, but the origi- 
nator and contriver of it. She affirmed that the 
noise was produced by a small electric apparatus 
in a neighbouring chamber, or perhaps in a 
neighbouring house ; and was convinced that she 











followed him in the dark up the crooked stairs into | could herself produce a similar rapping by 
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similar medium. She would not go so far as to 
aver that Colton had made a confession to this 
effect; but that he had allowed her to come to 
that conclusion without attempting to rebut it I 
felt was pretty certain. One trifling circum- 
stance only corroborative of her opinion I can 
call to mind ; and that is the fact that, at about the 
period of the ghost’s advent, Colton was in the 
habit of performing with a small electrical 
machine, what were then considered very novel 
and marvellous experiments, at the houses of his 
friends. But I am far from wishing to fasten 
this disgrace upon his memory; it may well be 
that he had nothing to do with the establishing 
of the ghost, and was yet not unwilling that the 
lady should believe in the truth of her own sur- 
mises on the subject. 

Colton had known me only as a child, and I 
had grown out of all remembrance when I first 
saw him in Paris. On that occasion I could not 
have made myself known to him without inflicting 
a pang which I should have been sorry to have 
caused, and I refrained from addressing him. But 
I met him afterwards at a very inferior place of 
refection, and sat opposite him while he silently 
ate his humble meal. Then I introduced myself 
by asking after his old French friend colonel 
Vincente. He started like one who saw an appa- 
rition, conned my face with a scrutinising glance, 
and recognised me by family traits. He spoke a 
few hurried words in answer to my questions, and 
broke away. I did not see him again. 

A few years after that I heard of his death. 
His late vigils, first as a student, then as a 
gamester, his irregular mode of life, and the wear 
and tear of continual excitement upon a consti- 
tution good in itself, but never very strong, had 
superinduced a disease which had long been the 
torment of his life, and at length necessitated a 
surgical operation as the only means of cure. His 
complaint, however, was one of which few people 
die; the means about to be resorted to were 
almost sure to be successful; and no doubt or 


| anxiety was entertained by his medical advisers as 


to the results of the case. He went to Fontain- 
bleau to have the operation performed by an 
eminent surgeon there; but, haunted by an in- 
tolerable dread of bodily pain, he flew to a despe- 
rate remedy. His death took place under circum- 
stances that formed a tragic climax to his whole 
career. The man of consummate genius, unsus- 
tained by principle, miserably perished by his own 
hand. This event occurred in 1832. 

It were idle in this place to moralise upon the 
course of this lost life, whose every stage is a 
lesson which he that runs may read. 





EARLY ENGLISH INTERCOURSE 
WITH RUSSIA.* 
In 1553, during the reign of Edward v1, a num- 
ber of London merchants formed themselves into 
a company for the prosecution of maritime dis- 
covery, with a commercial object in view, and 
despatched three vessels from the Thames under 





_ * From the “Shores of the Baltic,” a seasohable and very 
re ata B work, by the Rev. T, Mityzx. London : Longman 
0. . 





sir Hugh Willoughby on a voyage to the arctic 
ocean. As it was conceived probable that they 
might pass round the northern coasts of Europe 
and Asia into the Indian seas, the vessels were 
sheathed with lead to defend them from the worms 
of the tropical waters. This is the first instance 
on record in our annals of ships being coated with 
a metallic substance. The commander, with two 
of his crews, perished miserably of cold and hunger 
on the coast of Lapland. But Richard Chancellor, 
in the third vessel, was more fortunate. He found 
his way into the White Sea, entered the Dwina, 
encountered some natives, and was hospitably re- 
ceived by them. Learning that the country to 
the south belonged to the czar of Muscovy, he had 
the courage to undertake a journey of more than a 
thousand miles to Moscow, travelling in sledges, 
to open intercourse with the potentate. The Mus- 
covite treated the Englishman and his party with 
favour, sanctioned the project of trade between the 
two countries, and admitted them to view fami- 
liarly the barbarian splendour of his court. “ The 
prince called them to his table, to receive each a 
cup from his hand to drinke, and took into his 
hand master George Killingworthe’s beard, which 
reached over the table, and pleasantly delivered it 
to the metropolitan, who, seeming to bless it, said in 
Russ, ‘ This is God’s gift.’ ”” A most extraordinary 
beard it was, according to the account in Hakluyt, 
‘not only thick, broad, and yellow coloured, but in 
length five foot and two inches of assize.”” Chancel- 
lor was dismissed with a letter from the czar to 
Edward v1, and returned home in safety by the 
route he had pursued. 

The merchant adventurers now deputed their 
agent to revisit Russia, in order to arrange more 
explicitly with its sovereign, who gave formal per- 
mission to the parties to settle and trade in all parts 
of his dominions, and exempted them from various 
burdens laid upon his own subjects. On coming 
back from this successful mission, Chancellor was 
accompanied by Osep Neped, as ambassador from 
the czar, with sixteen of his countrymen. The 
voyage was most disastrous. The ship was wrecked 
in Pitsligo Bay on the east coast of Scotland, and 
Chancellor perished, with most of his crew. But 
the ambassador escaped, and was the first Russian 
who ever visited our shores. He made his appear- 
ance at the court of queen Mary, who had 
ascended the throne, and by royal charter the 
English Russian Company was incorporated. The 
town of Archangel on the White Sea arose in 
consequence of this opening commerce; and the 
entire trade with Western Europe was confined to 
its port till Russia advanced her conquests to the 
Baltic sea-board. England returned the compli- 
ment of the czar by sending an ambassador to 
his court. This was Mr. Arthur Jenkinson, who 
was appointed by queen Elizabeth as her repre- 
sentative, and published the first map of Russia 
that was ever made, on returning home in 1560. 
A few years later the queen deputed Thomas 
Randolph, esq., to the same office, who took with 
him as secretary Mr. George Turberville. The 
secretary was a rhymester, and employed his 
leisure at Moscow in writing letters in verse to 
his friends in London, describing the country and 
manners of the people. These poetical epistles 
have been printed, but are very little known. 
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They are inscribed to three persons of the name | 
of Dancie, Spencer, and Parker. It will be of | 
interest to give a few extracts, premising that in | 
the quotations the orthography is modernised. 


“ My Dancie, dear, when I recount within my breast, 
My London friends and wonted mates, and thee above the 


| 


rest, 
I feel a thousand fits of deep and deadly woe, 
To think that I from land to sea, from bliss to bale did go. 
I left my native soil, full like a reckless man, 
And, unacquainted of the coast, among the Russies ran : 
A people passing rude, to vices vile inclined, 
Folk fit to be of Bacchus’ train, so quaffing is their kind ; 
Drink is their whole desire, the pot is all their pride, 


The soberest head doth once a day stand needful of a gui 
If he to banquet bid his friends, he will not shrink 
On them at dinner to bestow a dozen kinds of drink.” 

Not long before Turberville wrote, baron Her- 
berstein was at the Russian court as ambassador 
from the emperor Maximilian. 
the above account of the drinking habits of the 
people in his narrative of the embassy. On dining 
with the grand prince, brandy was served round 
before the eating commenced, and on returning to 
his lodgings two carriages with drink were sent 
after him from the palace, with some gentlemen of 
the court, for the purpose of “‘ making the am- 
bassador full.” These parties drank deeply, 
proposed toasts, and occasionally one of them 
expressed the wish, cup in hand, that not so much 
blood might remain in his enemies as he meant to 
leave inthe goblet. ‘‘ Not wishing,” says Herbert- 
stein, “ to drink so much, I had no alternative but 
to assume the appearance of being drunk.” Intoxi- 
cation is still eminently the vice of the Russians. 

The versifying secretary closes one of his epis- 
tles from Moscow by advising his friend in London 
to remain content at home, and not to covet to see 
barbarous coasts ! 

Ivan 1v, with whom all the negotiations noticed 
were conducted, reigned the longest of any prince 
in the Russian annals—fifty-one years. He is said 


de. 


to have been the first who assumed the title of | 


ezar; and acquired the surname of the “ Terrible,” 


from his violent passions and sanguinary deeds. | 


After the death of his first wife, who exercised a 
beneficial control over him, he gave vent to the 
ferocity of his nature without restraint. Town 
after town was deluged with blood, and laid in 
ashes. Neither age nor sex was spared; and the 
exposure of women in the public streets was the 
common prelude to the victims being cut down. 
The crimes of this tyrant are unsurpassed, and 
scarcely to be rivalled in universal history. Yet— 
strange inconsistency—though in harmony with 
the aspect under which the despotism of Russia is 
at present exercised — this paragon of monsters 
could quote scripture, and was conversant with a 
pious verbiage. His correspondence—for he had 
great natural and some acquired ability—is be- 
strewed with blasphemous assertion and, arrogant 
- religious hyperbole. At last, in a fit of rage, he 
murdered his son, and became a remorseful, despair- 
ing wretch, equally indifferent to war and power, 
the objects of his past concern, surviving his vic- 
tim only a few months. 


“ He sat in silence on the ground, 
The old and haughty czar ; 
Lonely, though princes girt him round, 
And leaders of the war: 


| one of her kinswomen. 
| of the terrible Muscovite were not encouraged; 
_ but he received a favourable answer to an applica. 


He fully confirms | 


He had cast his jewelled sabre, 
That many a field had won, 

To the earth beside his youthful dead, 
His fair and first-born son.” 


Ivan, though a barbarian, could appreciate the 
civilisation of Western Europe, and took special 
interest in the English, particularly in their queen. 
Not content with seven wives, he sought the hand 
of Elizabeth, and, failing that, wished to marry 
The matrimonial advances 


tion for an asylum in England, in the event of a 
revolution driving him from his own dominions ; 
‘and in compliance with another request, Dr, 
Robert Jacobs was sent to attend him as a 
physician. Elizabeth’s letter promising him hospi- 
tality has been published by Karamsin, the native 
historian of Russia. The original is preserved in 


the archives of the foreign office at St. Petersburg. 


| 





THE LITTLE MENDICANT. 


| In the year 1510, a lonely orphan boy of eight 
| years old, who had no friend or means of support, 
| went along the high road leading to the city of 
| Paris, weary, hungry, and begging a morsel of 
| black bread, of which, when the charitable added 
to it a scrap of cheese or a raw onion, he gladly 
| made his repast. He was going to Paris because 
| he knew not where else to go ; wandering on, as the 
| poor and desolate often do, to the great and gay 
| metropolis. 
_The child met a monk travelling the same way, 
| with whom he joined company. The monk proba- 
_ bly found him an intelligent little companion, and 
_as they journeyed on he taught the boy the alphabet, 
and even the art of forming letters into words. 
The key of knowledge was thus presented to the 
r little mendicant, and he soon made use of it. 
ow little did the good-natured monk think, that 
while the instructor's name should be unheard of, 
that of the poor mendicant pupil should be recorded 
centuries afterwards! 

On entering Paris the boy fell among the stu- 
dents of the university, who were a rather riotous 
party; and, as it was the hour of recreation, they 
fancied little Pierre would prove a passive subject 
for their idle sport. But some of them, seeing he 
was faint with hunger and fatigue, interfered on 
his behalf, gave him some bread to eat, and made 
him up a bed of straw on the ground where they 
were amusing themselves. Pierre desired no 
more than to be allowed to live thus in fellowship 
with the students. An ardent desire to learn had 
been awakened in his mind by the first lessons he 
had received, and the result of this second acci- 
dental meeting was important to him also. He 
proposed to serve them as errand boy, or in any 
capacity he could, on condition that they should 
give him some food and some of the learning they 
possessed. ‘The offer was accepted. Pierre Lara- 
_ mée—for such was his family name—received from 
| the students some daily bread and some lessons. He 
| had no lodging, but slept on the straw or under an 
_ archway, and served his young masters or learned 


| 
| 
| 
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all day. 
means of learning while he lived, was all the ambi- 
tion of little Pierre, the future doctor of the uni- 
versity of Paris, then aimed at. 


This went on for a year; then there followed | 
four years of Pierre’s life of which there is no ac- | 


count extant ; but, at the end of that time, we find 
the same poor boy, then nearly thirteen years of 
age, a servant of the servants at the college of 
Navarre at Paris—that college where the famous 
king of Navarre, the hero of Protestantism in 
France, afterwards Henry the fourth, also stu- 
died. Pierre had to wait on the classes. Thus he 
listened to the professors’ instructions : he caught 
their lessons, as it were, flying ; but they became 
fastened on a retentive brain. All day long he 
worked as a servant, but in the evening he had 
books; and in a blank one he recorded nightly the 
substance of the lessons he had heard given by the 
masters. Thus he continued privately to follow 
the regular course of instruction; he studied as 
the students studied, but with far greater zeal and 
more abundant suecess. . 

The young servant had filled many common 
copy-books with the matter of the masters’ lec- 
tures, when these copy-books fell into the hands of 
one of the professors. He summoned the young 
man before him; and Pierre appeared, trembling 
at the fear of a dismissal. But he had not neg- 
lected his duties for his studies, and had therefore 
no cause for fear. The professor questioned him, 
and was astonished at the amount of learning he 
had so secretly acquired, and at the uncommon 
intelligence and talent that was unexpectedly 
brought to light. The hitherto unnoticed hard- 
working servant told him all honestly, and then 
begged to be allowed to undergo an examina- 
tion, saying he could feel by no means satisfied 
that his self-acquired learning would enable him to 
sustain it. The professor, who experienced a lively 
interest in the poor youth, whose modesty appeared 
as great as his talents, consented to admit him to 
the examination ; and its results were so creditable 
to Pierre that he was afterwards desired to prepare 
his “ Thése” for the public exhibition, his success 
in which would entitle him to the rank of doctor. 
Pierre did so, and gained so much applause, that 
the honourable title was conferred upon him while 
he was yet a young man. 

Henceforward, the once wandering mendicant 
boy became noted as one of the French savans of 
the age. Pierre Laramée is known to scholars as 
the learned Dr. Ramus, his family name having 
been latinized, after a fashion common to his age. 
Poor little Pierre has a claim also on the sympa- 
thies of our readers; for among the martyrs to 
Protestant principles, who were slaughtered at 
the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, was 
the young hero of our narrative. Does not his 
career show what triumphs perseverance can win 
when in union with rightly-directed ability ? 





OzsEct oF Epucation.—The real object of education 
is to give children resources that will endure as long as life 
endures ; habits that will ameliorate, not destroy ; occupa- 
tion that will render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, 
age or life more dignified and useful, and death less 
terrible. 


Not to die of hunger, and to have the | 





Partry. 


“THE NIGHT COMETH.” 


Harp ye the heavenly voice? 
Solemn and deep, its warning soundeth near, 
Falling like thunder on the careless ear, 
Bidding the heart of humble faith rejoice:— 
“ Arise! and list not idly to my strain, 
Fulfil your task, while daylight may remain, 
For the Night cometh on!” 


~ Oh! while the morning hour 


Of life is yours, upon the youthful brow 
Be the pure seal of Heaven imprinted now / 
Oft the “Great Reaper ” culls the early flower. 
But not untimely culled, to whom ’tis given 
To show how brightly shines the light of Heaven 
Through the Night coming on! 


List to the warning tone, 

Ye, who still toil in Life’s meridian ray ; 

Your sun may set before the close of day, 
Your conflict cease ere victory be won. 

Arise! the Master’s advent may be near! 

Let not your heart, your treasure, still be here, 
When the Night cometh on! 


Oh! sound of joy to him 
Who “the good fight ” hath fought, and on the field, 
So hardly won, may slumber on his shield, 

Looking to Heaven, while Earth around grows dim. 
Tracing his Saviour’s footsteps to the tomb, 
He sees no cause of fear, no shade of gloom, 

In the Night coming on. 


May we, too, see the light, 
Shining beyond the darkness that we fear, 
And tread the path, whereon its radiance clear 

Shall guide our footsteps, if we walk aright. 
Be ours to labour on, in humble trust 
To share the blest repose that waits the just, 

When the Night cometh on! 

MISS LORD. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


Amrpst a heap of comrades, dead and dying, 
That lay outstretched upon the parchéd ground, 

A wounded soldier, weak with pain, was lying ; 
His bleeding head was pillowed on a mound. 


Panting with thirst, his eye in death was glazing, 
But no kind friend with angel-hand was there ; 
On every side the flash of war was blazing, 
And all unheeded was his muttered prayer. 


And, as the crimson stream of life was welling, 
His thoughts were wandering to his early years ; 
Swift as a rapid stream was memory telling 
Once more his childhood life of smiles and tears. 


He thought of home, of friends, and one still dearer ; 
Her name he murmured, and although his heart 

Slower and slower throbbed, as death drew nearer, 
Yet could he not with her loved image part. 


He thought of days destroyed—of youth neglected— 
Of passion’s headlong course—of counsel spurned— 
Of One whom his proud heart had long rejected, 
To whom in dying he would fain have turned. 


* But the pale moon now on that field was beaming, 


Lighting with lustre many a death-pale brow, 
And its sweet light in silvery rays was gleaming 
On the dead soldier’s face, all joyless now. 


J. M. P. 



































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Barivties. 


—_—- 


THE FLIGHT OF HUMAN HOURS. 


WE are doomed to suffer a bitter pang as often as the irre- 
coverable flight of our time is brought home with keenness 
to our hearts. The spectacle of a lady floating over the sea 
in a boat, and waking suddenly from sleep to find her mag- 
nificent ropes of pearl necklace, by some accident, detached 
at one end from its fastenings, the loose string hanging 
down into the water, and pearl after pearl slipping off for 
ever into the abyss, brings before us the sadness of the case. 
That particular pearl, which at the very moment is rolling 
off into the unsearchable deeps, carries its own separate 
reproach to the lady’s heart. But it is more deeply re- 
proachful as the representative of so many other uncounted 
pearls, that have already been swallowed up irrecoverably 
whilst yet she was sleeping, and of many besides that must 
follow, before any remedy can be applied to what we may 
call this jewelly hemorrhage. 

A constant hemorrhage of the same kind is wasting our 
jewelly hours, A day has perished from our brief calendar 
of days; and that we could endure; but this day is no 
more than the reiteration of many other days—days 
counted by thousands, that have perished to the same 
extent, and by the same unhappy means; namely, the evil 
usages of the world made effectual and ratified by our own 
ldcheté. Bitter is the upbraiding which we seem to hear 
from a secret monitor—“ My friend, you make very free 
with your days: pray, how many do you expect to have? 
What is your rental as regards the total harvest of days 
which this life is likely to yield ?” 

Let us consider. Threescore years and ten produce a 
total sum of 25,550 days; to say nothing of seventeen or 
eighteen more that will be payable to you as a bonus on 
account of leap years. Now, out of this total, one-third 
must be deducted at a blow for a single item—namely, 
sleep. Next, on account of illness, of recreation, and the 
serious occupations spread over the surface of life, it will be 
little enough to deduct another third. Recollect also that 
twenty years will have gone from the earlier end of your 
life (namely, about 7000 days), before you have attained any 
skill or system, or any definite purpose in the distribution 
of your time. Lastly, for that single item which, amongst 
the Roman armies, was indicated by the technical phrase, 
“corpus curare,’ attendance on the animal necessities ; 
namely, eating, drinking, washing, bathing, and exercise; 
deduct the smallest allowance consistent with propriety, 
and, upon summing up all these appropriations, you will 
not find so much as four thousand days left disposable for 
direct intellectual culture. 

Four thousand, or forty hundreds, will be a hundred 
forties; that is, according to the Hebrew method of indi- 
cating six weeks by the phrase of “forty days,” you will 
have a hundred bills or drafts on Father Time, value six 
weeks each, as the whole period available for intellectual 
labour. A solid block of about eleven and a half con- 
tinuous years is all that a long life will furnish for the 
development of what is most august in man’s nature. 
After that, the night comes, when no man can work ; brain 
and arm will be alike unserviceable; or, if the life should 
be unusually extended, the vital powers will be drooping as 
regards all motions in advance. 


Tue Sister oF NEanpEr.—This excellent and de- 
votedly pious woman, the only remaining member of the 


family, lately died at Berlin, in Prussia. Like her brother, 
the great and good church historian, and one other sister, 
she was never married, but devoted herself to the care of 
that brother, uniting in herself both the careful mother 
and the loving sister. She was much older than her 
sainted brother—probably seventy-five—and never, per- 
haps, has a mother manifested greater concern for a loved 
child—never a sister more fond affection for a brother, 
than did this strong-minded yet simple-hearted woman 
towards him, who was as artless as a child, with all his 
towering intellect, and unsophisticated under the homage 
that was paid to him amid the splendours of royalty. 

. Well do we remember her plain and interesting face and 
form, as she led us into the study of the Consistorialrath 





and Professor, just eleven years ago; and it seems to us we 
can yet see her on another occasion, as was her custom, 
accompanying her honoured brother in an evening walk 
along the beautiful Lindenstrasze. Her dress was severely 
plain, much more so than that of one-half the quaker 
dames of our own quaker city. Neander himself, with his 
broad-brimmed hat, his long drab vest and shad-bellied 
coat set off with big dollar buttons, his short clothes and 
long boots reaching above his knees, staff in hand, pre- 
sented a most interesting and altogether unique appearance 
in that most fashionable resort. He heeded not the splen- 
did equipages of the nobility nor the gaily attired gentle. 
men and ladies that passed by on his right and left. On 
they passed, quietly and with measured step, the venerable 
sister ever and anon pulling him on this side and on that, 
to prevent a collision with the streaming crowd ; for partly 
his failing sight and partly his abstraction of mind made 
it absolutely necessary that some one should guide him in 
these walks. Hats were occasionally doffed, and most pro- 
found bows tendered ; but were only then acknowledged 
when the sister gently pushed her arm against him, and 
perhaps named the persons who had greeted him. Pre- 
sently the royal equipage, containing the king and queen, 
with her attendants, rolled along. As the carriage came 
up to the pair, they slackened their motion, and the king, 
leaning out of the carriage window, politely bowed to the 
venerable pair, which after some whispering by the sister 
brought forth an acknowledgment from the professor by 
slightly lifting his beaver. 

his little scene affected us deeply. Here was a spon- 
taneous tribute to real worth in its highest forms, dis- 
sociated from all mere worldly tinsel and worldly greatness. 
Neander’s learning alone did not levy that universal 
tribute. It was his uniform, self-denying, consistent piety, 
which acted like a charm even upon the worldly-minded, 
and commanded universal respect and veneration. They 
are both gone now, sister and brother, and we doubt not 
“they rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.”—German Reformed Messenger. 

Curious Cuingese Proverss on CoNTENTMENT.— 
The ripest fruit grows on the roughest wall.—It is the 
small wheels of the carriage that come in first—The man 
who holds the ladder at the bottom is frequently of more 
service than he who is stationed at. the top of it.—The 
turtle, though brought in at the area gate, takes the head 
of the table.—Better be the cat ina philanthropist’s family 
than a mutton pie at a king’s banquet.—The learned pig 
didn’t learn its letters in a day.—True merit, like the pearl 
inside an oyster, is content to remain quiet until it finds 
an opening.—The top strawberries are eaten the first.— 
Pride sleeps in a gilded crown: contentment in a cotton 
nightcap. 

Tue Sun.—Sir David Brewster makes the following 
remarks relative to the structure of the sun :—‘ So strong 
has been the belief that the sun cannot be a habitable 
world, that a scientific gentleman was pronounced by his 
medical attendant to be insane, because he had sent a paper 
to the Royal Society, by which he maintained that the 
light of the sun proceeds from a dense and universal aurora 
which may afford ample light to the inhabitants of the 
surface beneath, and yet be at such a distance aloft as not 
to annoy them ;” that “there may be water and dry land 
there, hills and dales, rainy and fair weather,” and “ that, as 
the light and the seasons must be eternal,” the “sun may 
easily be conceived to be by far the most blissful habitation 
of the whole system.” In less than ten years after this 
apparently extravagant notion was considered a proof of 
insanity, it was maintained by Sir William Herschell as a 
rational and probable opinion, which might be deduced 
from his own observations on the structure of the sun. 

Faprication or Antiquitizs.—A manu- 
facture of Egyptian antiquities goes on at Birmingham. 
They are exported to the banks of the Nile, and sold at 
a profit by the Arabs to incautious travellers. Malay 
Kreeses are also manufactured, which are sold as the “ge- 
nwine article’ to the unwary voyager, at Penang, Malacca, 
and Singapore. 









































